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f OHN EHRLICHMAN LEFT Santa Fe for 
prison as quietly and unnoticed as ha ar- 
rived. His daughter, Jan, 23., helped him 
pack bis clothes in the little adobe house 
that looks down on twisting dirt roads. For eigh- 
teen months, his Span is h- Ame rican neighbors re- 
garded this notorious bearded man as an amigo, 
but there were no farewells. Ehrlichman didn’t 
even tell his closest friends he had decided to "go 
in," They heard about it from the radio, the TV 
news and the afternoon paper. 

Nationally, the newsplay was that the first of the 
really "big” figures in the Nixon administration 
had gone to prison. Were Bob Haldeman and John 
Mitchell far behind? But in Santa Fe, a place long 
known for minding Its own business, there was no 
great stirring. 

"This is a passive town, 1 ’ Duane Northup* who 
runs a wine shop, told me Later, He had known 
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matter*; his bourgeois marriage and the five child- 
ren he spent so much time with; the plunge into 
service for Richard Nixon; the quick entry into 
government at the White House level; the power 
he wielded, and how its use in ways he regarded a* 
legitimate ended in his felony convictions and pri- 
son sentences; in abort, the movement from agree- 
able security in Seattle to fame, notoriety, retreat 
in Santa Fe and the prospect of months or years 
behind bars. 

In early October, three weeks before be "went 
In,” I spent two days with Ehrlichman We talked 
in bin living room, on the patio, in the Shed Cafe, 
along the streets, and on a long ride into the 
moun toins. He would point out this historic street 
or that special building. He seemed to enjoy the 
brilliant sun, and the spectacular coloration of the 
oaka and maples, and higher up, the yellowing cot- 
tonwoods and gilded aapans. Nobody was twisting 



Ehrlichman casually when be came in to buy a 
bottle of California chablis to take to a friend’s 
bouse for dinner. “There are a lot of people who 
come here for reasmia of tbeix own, to get away 
from something, and they are obliged. Some call it 
tolerance,” Northup said. 

Santo Fe. population 50,000, ri really a small 
town. The streets around the plaza are narrow, the 
buildmga bright white, the landscape brown. 
There are trading pasta, a fine cathedral and the 
Palace of the Governors, the oldest public building 
in America. The Old Santo Fe Trail makes no geo- 
graphic sense, but it is a reminder that this beauti- 
ful town is as old as America itself. 

Ehrlichman became a familiar figure on tbe old 
streets of Santa Fe. He kept bis distance from peo- 
ple, but showed little of tbe Jut-jawed aloofness 
that made him the Nixon admto [stratum's ogre 
during the televised Watergate Committee bear- 
ings. During the tourist mhboh, Ehrlichman was 
occasionally spotted and stared at, but town real- 
dente didn’t gape. They had long experienced 
neighbors and visitors like Greer G arson, the 
Pulitzers, John Crosby, Truro an Capote and Bill 
Mauldin. Ehrlichman didn't need bis beard to be 
left alone. 

Altogether, Ehrlichman lived twenty-one 
months in Santo Fe. He spent much of this time 
by himself, shutting off the telephone, visitors, 
newspeople and the local press. He read a good 
deni, worked four to five hours daily on hte first 
novel and the beginnings of a second. Occasional- 
ly, be went out to dinner, or to play tennis, or to 
hike in the nearby Sangre de Criato mountains. He 
tended his vegetable garden in the small hack 
yard. At times, he leaned on the earthen wall and 
looked over the tangle of winding, pot-holed 
streets built over Indian paths centuries ago. His 
heard and ample belly gave hit$ a Fateteffian look, 
and be liked to lounge on the sun-soaked patio like 
some reclusive desert rat who had seen It ail 

He thought over his life: the yearn as a success- 
ful, locally renowned lawyer dealing in zoning 

Nick THimmesch, a syndicated columnist, is a 
long-time Watergate [catcher 
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“The latent gentility and sensitivity a re i 
dominant in John’s personaU ly r M 


"We fiction, writers must stick together" 



slowly tc the wind. He talked about prison, and lib 
cases under appeal, but he gave no due be would 
soon pack up for prison. 

One afternoon, white I we* talking to Ehrlich - 
man, he wanted to fiddte around ia bus vegetable 
garden, neglected during hia book tour. The sun 
was bright and warm, and there was no hunt that 
the night air would bring frost. "Not much rime 
left for these,” he said as he pulled back the leaves 
from the squash and zucchini. "I want to get these 
to the Kerrs tonight.” 

He was wearing a sweater and a pair of levis 
which had a bole m the seat Hi* feet were in de- 
sert boots. He had talked the day before about 
beads and long hair, and now he and his son, Pe- 
ter. bad a beaid-puwipg contest and Peter won. 
"Pm not bo mire my value system is the same,” he 
said. “Some things that I had spent an inordinate 
amount of time concerned about something as su- 
perficial as I held precious aren't so valuable. My 
hide 1 haircuts. That might be old stuff to you, but 
to discover it myself h significant to me. " 

"I derided when I came here that I was going to 
be open for as many experiences as possible, I met 
Allen Gina burg [the poet}. Holy hell, if I would 
have bad Alien Ginsburg in for lunch when I was 
in the White House 

"Ginaburg and T were looking at things from tbe 
apposite end of the tunnel, especially in 1963 dur- 
ing the demonstrations at the convention. I was 
working to keep him out, and so when we talked, 
he asked why did this happen and why did that 
happen. He's a very gentle guy. He was there out 
of conviction. We compared notes. There was no 
hostility. Ginaburg wrote me a warm note, and 
sent me an autographed copy of his book. Howl. 

“It web very much tbe same with Marlon Bran- 
do. He was looking at tbe Indian situation from a 
militant point of view. We had correspondence 
after 1 left government, and he had me out to see 
him in Los Angeles, He was interested in 
Wounded Knee, and atomic fallout, and hunger. 
We talked thirteen or fourteen hours across tbe £ 
landscape. I found him well read and stimutering" ^ 

Norman Mailer interviewed Ehrlichman for 

Continued cn page 19 7 
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He claims Haldeman and 
he weren't really that dose, 
that their families saw each 
other socially only four tunes 
to W*<jMagton. “Out differ- 
ences are much more impor- 
tant than our almiUrities, 1 * 
Ehrlichman said. “We had 
dramatic differences of opin- 
ion on personnel selection. 1 
had to defend people like 
Bobbie KObetg [the liberal 
feminist] because Haldeman 
felt she shouldn't be in the 
White House. 

“We differed a lot on my 
idea that the President 
ought to get out more. 1 
wanted to see people like 
John Osborne and Hugh 
Sidey because I thought it 
was good to explain what we 
wanted to do in domestic 
policy. My instructions were 
not to see those people. I 
have a great affinity for John 
Osborne* I liked and admired 
the guy. 1 * 

Ehr Lehman was enthu- 
siastic about another discov- 
ery in Santa Fe— privacy. He 
absolutely relishes it “I've 
learned something every 
writer must know, and that 
is you need four or five unin- 
terrupted hours to focus on 
one subject You can do 
magic things with it 

'“All my life has been frac- 
tionated* 1 had a hundred 
open files when I practiced 
law. Every day was Fifty 
phone ‘-*11*, night meetings, 
hearings, ail that kind of 
stuff- Got in the government 
and it got worse. Committee 
meetings pulled and hauled 
, , * your tall on somebody 
eWs kite all the time. 

“Here I am now. I can ait 
down at 8:30 in the morning 
and I know I can go dear to 
1:30, The phone's unplugged* 

I can focus Oft one thing, and 
I move a mountain. I have a 
whole new way of looking at 
things. I go out sketching 
and really look at stuff. Some 
afternoon# I finish work at 
one o'clock, and HI go up to 
Abiquiu and do the church. 
Hi go there and sit, 1 don't 
have another living thing 
that I have to do. If I don't 
get back by dinnertime, I 
don't get bock by dinner- 
time.” 


E brikhman sat doom on 
a porch chair and 
looked out over Santa 
Fe. Sky dear, air good, aim 
worm. Unpretentious four- 
room adobe house. Quiet and 
privacy, Good for writing 
anH thinking* I think Sooner 
or later ha must be asked 
about feeling guilt. 


“I can see a lot of mist ikes 
that I made*" be said. “I cer- 
tainly will never deny that 1 
made mistakes. I have a very 
atrong religious conviction 
that IVe had for years, and 
nothing has changed stout 
that 

“Everybody has to come to 
gripe with his own actions. 
Whether he feels be has to 
say or do something about it 
is another matter." 

It was a Christian Scien- 
tist Who was Ehriichman'a 
only friend at the beginning 
in Santa Fe. It was through 
Christian Science friends 
that be made some of his 
best friends in his exite He 
also met with his Christian 
Science practitioner in San 
Francisco with whom he has 
had a dose relationship for 
many years and “will all my 
life.” Ehrlichman called him 
for help “from the tune this 
whole [Watergate) problem 
dusted up, 

M A Christian Science 
treatment is prayer. It's not a 
lot of dialogue, I do my uwn 
studying in Christian 3d- 
ence, and he prays for me in 
Son Francisco, or wherever 
he is- 

“Tto reason one asks for 
help ia that many times when 
the physical pain or the ar- 
gument is so distracting, you 
can't do good work. 8ey 
when you smash your finger 
with a hammer. Somebody 
else can do it objectively, and 
can say, 'Look, this is whfttis 
true about that situation.' 
The material appearance is 
not true, and by his mental 
work, he can help you enor- 
mously. 

“If you just had an auto 
accident and your nerves 
were jangled, and you came 
into a house where every- 
body was joyous and calm* it 
would be hard for you bo sus- 
tain your jangles- Their se- 
renity would ameliorate the 
situation, " 

He noted that I looked 
quizzical, and laughed. 
“You're getting into deep 
water,” he said, "If you want 
to learn more, IVe got some 
reading material here.” 

He owes an estimated 
¥400,000 in legal bills. His 
children are breve but 
scarred by his experience. He 
and Mb wife have ua uncer- 
tain future together. The 
judges haven't been very 
sympathetic. He's no Fatty 
HearaL And be knew, that 
afternoon, that escaping pri- 
son was a long shot for Mm. 
So weren't his problems 
about as bad as problems can 
to? 


"You don’t quantify prob- 
lems,” He said, smiling, 
“There is a little old lady 
somewhere who is sure the 
pain in tor toe ia the biggest 
problem in the world. A cri- 
sis with kids or family can be 
the biggest problem. 

“My problem seemed big- 
ger to other people because 
of the publicity. It's a matter 
of perception- Fve come to 
be more sympathetic to 
other people's problems than 
before. You know* your prob- 
lem always seems bigger 
than the other guy's* no mat- 
ter." 


S o now be is in the Fed- 
eral Prison Camp, seven 
miles from Salford, Ari- 
zona (population 6500). The 
information that it was a 
wdl-Iesa, minim urn -security 
facility made the First new* 
reports suggest a “country 
chib" prison. 

“It'a no country club,” 
says Superintendent John T- 
Hadden. 34, '"faking away a 
man's freedom h punish- 
ment" 

A recent inmate* whom I 
talked with, said the same 
thing, J No prison is a coun- 
try club, and Safford isn't 
great* though it’s not as bad 
as a state prison. It’s not 
badly fust But the process ia 
dehumanizing for anyone 
who grew up in a civitoed 

country." 

Twio-thiids of the prison- 
ers are Mexican nationals, 
usually called “wetback" la- 
borers, convicted of illegal 
entry. The other prisoners 
are CMcsnoa, blacks and 
whites (ten per cent)* doing 
short terms. Some are men 
who served many yearn m 
tough big prisons and ore 
finishing out their last 
months at S afford - 
“It's overcrowded," the 
former inmate told me. 
“Sixty men in each open bar- 
racks. Lots of them sleep in 
their clothes so they won’t 
get stolen. Only footlockera, 
and no privacy. There’s 
plenty of vulgarity and some 
fighting. Every barracks has 
got at least one drug pusher 
and one homosexual, but 
that stuff isn't as bad as b 
some prisons." 

The pimishmeot, to says, 
is in the boredom. Moat pris- 
oner work in the broom and 
glove factory. Tto totter jobs 
are in the powerhouse, and 
that’s where Ehrhchmeo 
works, according to Superin- 
tendent Hadden- Ehrlich- 
m »n monitors Hiala and 
switches and makes sure the 


Ehrikhmc.’i, from page 7 
Chic magazine* the new com- 
panion to Hustler, the blue- 
collars' skin magazine. The 
interview was mostly Mailer 
talking, biit Ehrlichman said 
he thoroughly enjoyed it. 
"We hit it off*" he said 
“Mailer ia perceptive. 'Hus is 
a guy who thinks about what 
he is reading, the whya snd 
wherefores. I really liked his 
mind. There was no dssh at 
alL 

"Mailer is open-minded, 
but you know, all of us axe 
sewn bto our nwa Suite of 
underwear by peat experi- 
ences. I am perhaps leas doc- 
trinaire than any one of 
these three guys. 1 have 
fewer precommitineutit to 
live down at this stage. " 


S ome say the twenty-one 
months in New Mexico 
created a “new John 
Ehriichmam" It’s more likely 
that John Ehrlichman has 
only discovered qualities to 
himself, and has learned to 
doesn't have to live the way 
be has during the first half of 
his adult life. One way to 
probe is to ask how he liked 
tto hyphenating of Halde- 
man-Ehrlichman, 

"I never found it am us 
tog*” to arid, "because any- 
time you are stereotyped— as 
a Foie, a litoral, a Jew— you 
say, wait a minute* £ am an 
individual Fla a mixture, 
I'm complex. 

“Originally, I wasn't con- 
cerned about it-— the Ger- 
mans, tto Berlin Wail-— be- 
cause I was fairly anony- 
mous, I felt 1 should do my 
job and get a result . . * help 
tto President and things 
would take care of them- 
selves. 

“Later* during Watergate, 
there was a liability. There 
was a confusion In tto minds 
of people who should know 
better— like Jaworski — and 
if resulted to me having less 
credibility to situations 
where prtweeutore had to de- 
cide whether [John} Dean or 
I was telling the truth. Com- 
pare my situation to Henry’s 
[Kissing er>). He assiduously 
cultivated tto press, worried 
about his image, improved it, 
and came through on credi- 
bility questions in good 
shape, 

“Stoce all this baa come to 
a climax, I have hod to come 
to grips with the disparity of 
what I understand about my- 
self and how the public per- 
ceives me. There's nothing I 
yf should do about It. 1 * 


Septic system is working pro- 
pedy* 

I,ito moat prisons today, 
Safford'e Operating capacity 
is pushed to tto limite. A 
. year ago, It handled 250, and 
now tto number is 353. The 
guards don't carry guns, and 
a prisoner could walk away. 
But his shoes have tod holes 
drilled to the heels so he can 
be tracked to the desert 
That, and the additional 
sentence of five years for es- 
cape, keep the runaway 
count down. 

A library (“mostly paper- 
backs," says the fonner in- 
mate), has corners where 
Ehrlichman could write to 
his spare time. “From what I 
hear about Ehrlichman, 1 * the 
inmate told me {He picked It 
up from more recently re- 
leased prisoners), “hell do 
very well because to ffltods 
his own business." 

There ere four TV seta, 
softball, handball weightlift- 
ing and tennis. Movies arc 
shown once every couple of 
weeks. Radios allowed* but 
only with earplug receivers. 
Mail is opened and censored, 
Coming and going. 

There ia a scattering of 
white-collar criminals. One 
recent resident was Josh D. 
Komegay* farmer State 
Treasurer (Democrat) of 
New Mexico. The former 
governor of Oklahoma, 
David Hall (Democrat), en- 
tered a tew days after Ehr- 
lichman* so Ehrlichman has 
a fellow government official 
to talk with. 

Ehrlichman and I were up 
in the Sangre de Criato when 
to talked of confinement 
“It'a a possibility E’ve con- 
fronted and looked at a long 
time," he aaid. “I don’t dwell 
on It. My principal reaction 
is that it's a big waste of time 
as far an I am concerned. 1 * 

Egil (End) Krogh* reared 
to the Ehrlichman home and 
a beginner in law in Ehrlich- 
man's firm, hod an opinion, 
“Hell do well to prison*" 
Krogh told me after John 
went to, “He will work with 
the other prisoners and be a 
help to them. He has a fasci- 
nating; imagination and ex- 
traordinary wit" 

Krogh did his own time to 
prison after being convicted 
of carrying out a White 
House nusatoo headed by 
Ehrlichman. But Krcgh lias 
this idea that prison ia good 
for many afflicted with trou- 
ble. Soon after he got out* 
Krogh visited Richard NUon 
at San Clemente and gin- 
gerly suggested that prison 
Continued on page 24 
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wouldn't be the worst experi- 
ence the former President 
'went through. He got no 
warm thanks or pets on the 
back for that observation* 
Ehrlich man would m aka 
no such suggestions to Nix- 
on; he hasn't talked with him 
in three years. He claims 
contrary to Woodward and 
Beroateto, that he never 
asked Julie Eisenhower to 
get her father to pardon him. 
Ebrlichman says be phoned 
on behalf of Haldeman. And 
he says now that had he 
known in 1968 what he 
learned later about Nixon, "I 
auflpflct I would have stayed 
home from that campaign. 1 
also know my answer carries 
a lot of baggage. 1 * 

B y living in Santa f e. 
"where 1 was totally 
unplugged,” Ehrlich- 
mm h m teamed to be more 
intuitive and imaginative, 
and now feels that he has 
enough "unrequited projects, 
curiosities and activities” be- 
fore Mm that be would need 
"three times the yean left to 
me to gat them done. 

“The first time I was in 
New Mexico is when the 
Army sent me here by acci- 
dent during the war," Ehr- 
Ifchman sakL “There was a 
foul-up in my orders, so they 
got me a week off here while 
they found out where I be- 
longed It ws3 quiet, and like 
out of a cowboy movie to me. 
I was taken with the open- 
ness. the limitleseneas-” 

After hto second Water- 
gate ro evictions- the cov- 

erup 1~HaI--. Fllir 1ir hrn.flr bg. 

gan thinking about "alterna- 
tive service,” a new depar- 
ture In the crime and punish- 
ment process. The idea, as 
promulgated by activist law- 
yer Ira Lowe, is to sentence 
offender who are no threat 
to society to useful commun- 
ity work— thus an option to 
incarceration or leniency. 

Ehrlichmau made contact 
with Pueblo tribes headquar- 
tered in Santa Fe, offering to 
provide them non-legal ex- 
pertise* He figures that his 
experience in water rights 
and Lind use would be help- 
ful The Pueblos were recep- 
tive, bo Ehrlichman flew to 
New Mexico in January 1975 
to meat with Herman Agoya, 
executive director of the 
Mgbt northern New Mexico 

Puebla tribes. 

Agoya wrote Judges John 
Sirica and Gerhard Resell 
that his board of governore 
wanted Bhriicbman to help 
the Pueblo tribes in the 


event he wag sentenced to al- 
ternative service. But during 
the hearings on the sentenc- 
ing, there was an uproar over 
the notion that Ehrlichman, 
ha qf jutting jaw and aloof 
manner, the tough stonewall- 
ing Nixon lieutenant, would 
give of himself to the Indi- 
ans. Hooting and guffawing. 

Back M Santa Fe, where 
the state legislature was in 
session, the Ehrlichman 
proposition became a politi- 
cal problem for the Pueblos, 
"Herman phoned,” Ehrlich- 
TnflTi explained, "and said 
c My governors can't take the 
beat,' so 1 said, ‘bet's call it 
off.* ** The judges didn't go 
tor the idea either, so the 
question was moot 

The publicity, however, 
prompted other groups to 
the Southwest to pepper 
Ehriicfaman with proposals 
of how ha could help them. 
An offer to do the novel 
came through about the 
(ama time, so Ehrlichman 
decided to move to Santa Fe 
to follow both pursuits. He 
wound up helping a Chicane 
organization and, on a lim- 
ited basis, advising two Na- 
vajo tribes. Kit he was care- 
ful to keep t these efforts un- 
publicized. 

“John showed us how to 
get information on federal 
programs,” reported Herbert 
Claw, a Navajo working in 
youth development “He 
knew what catalogs we 
needed and who to phone, 
John and I decided to keep it 
out of papers. He helped the 
Navajo* down at Chinle 
[Arizona] too, at the Pinon 
school” 

Frequently the needs Ehr- 
Ti chman encountered were 
legal ones, forbidden to him 
to take on, because of bis dis- 
barment* but intimately he 
handled about six projects, 
he said. 

There wm a school prob- 
lem on a Navajo reservation, 
and they awldn 't get the Bu- 
reau of Indian Affairs to do 
anything. The school was a 
disgrace, and E got theta re- 
ferred to someone who could 
help," he cited aa one exam- 
ple- 

“Soon ether Navajo 
schools got in touch with me- 
I didn’t do anything worth 
writing home about, but I 
knew what the system was 
back in Washington «nd they 
didn't I was a sort of om- 
budsman. It wasn’t a great 
thing.” 

Ehrlichman was the house 
guest of the one family be 
knew m Santo Fe until be 
rented the four-room adobe 
house. The beard had 


scarcely begun when local 
newsmen came round, but 
Khrlichmsn’s presence at- 
tracted only brief media in- 
terest 


T he dtiaens of Sente, Fe 
value their town's tao- 
laticm end serenity. 
No scheduled airline stops in 
Santa Fa because voters 
turned down a bond tosue to 
lengthen the runway at the 
modest municipal airport* 
Nor hae a Sente Fa passen- 
ger train ever stopped, here, 
because that legendary rail- 
road constructed only one 
spur hue of track for Ireight 
trains to struggle Up the 
outlying foothills near the ci- 
ty. Am troll passengers get off 
at a whistle-stop mmwd La* 
my, eighteen miles away, and 
are driven to town without 
ceremony* 

“Nobody tells you what to 
do in this town," testifies 
Mm- Walter ‘Teaches* May- 
er, a prominent native of 
Santa Fe 3a her seventies 
land feisty political literal), 
who became one of Ehrlieh- 
mafi's close friends. "You 
could paint yourself blue in 
the square and nobody 
would care. John kept bin 
distance and people said, 
'Leave the poor bastard 
atone/” 

Ebrlichraan appreciated 
this. The attraction for 
me,” be explained, “was that 
I could be totally unplugged. 
I didn't want to stay where I 
would have community 
connections, including Seat- 
tie. I had too many clients, 
and bean in too many contro- 
versies there— it wasi too 
much claim on my atten- 
tion." 

Of course, everybody won- 
dered why he put diutiuice 
between himself and his wife 
and children. "I have reli- 
giously refused to comment 
on my family situation,” be 
told me. T have never yet 
seen a public comment about 
a human relationship that 
improved the relationship." 

Hie wife. Jeanne, told me, 
however, that she “accepted 
and approved” John's dea- 
rioa to live in Santo Fe. T 
understood why he wanted 
to work things out for him- 
self, " aha said. ‘The rest is 
nobody's damned besto™*” 
John and Jeanne Ehriieh- 
mau say there to no separa- 
tion, legal or otherwise. 
Their friends believe' the 
Ehrlichroana decided they 
should live apart for a while 
because the strain of the 
Watergate period had gotten 
to both of them. Rep. Paul 


N. “Pete" McCtoekey Jr + (D- 
Calif.}, a long-time Ehrlich- 
man Mend, said. "John 
wants his marriage to suc- 
ceed. Jeanne to a strong, stol- 
cal person, and John to a 
strong family man. But when 
be gets out of prison, hell 
need warmth more than 
Strength." 

EThHinhiiiuiTi married 
Jeanne Ftohet in 195L They 
were in that postwar genera- 
tion which wont to college, 
began careers and reared 
children, almost by rote 
Jeanne converted to Chris- 
tian Science. She taught 
school to help John through 
law school Then she went 
about rearing a family that 
eventually numbered five 
children. 

The Ehrlich m ft ns Lived a 
comfortable life in suburban 
Hunts Point, near Seattle, 
and got involved to the run 
of humdrum civic activites, 
Ehriichmaii's earnings were 
halved to $40,000 a year 
when be went to work in the 
Nixon White House. But 
they suffered no deprivation 
to suburban Washington, 
D* C., and lifs was vastly 
more 

The family drew heavily 
on their Christian Science 
faith during the Watergate 
investigation and trials. Even 
before John was convicted, 
the Ehriirimmn family re- 
turned to Hunt* Point to put 
their lives together. Ehrlieh- 
man want hack for a while, 
but it was no good. 

"Christian Science teaches 
us not to dwell on It," Jeanne 
Ehrlichman explains. "Jesus 
teaches ub to work for the mo- 
ment. John had to go away 
from the past and learn 
about himself," 

Jeanne took a $lQ,0GQ-a- 
year job as educational coor- 
dinator for the Seattle Sym- 
phony Orchestra which 
meant she worked to develop 
music appreciation programs 
for the public schools. 

Tt’a such a challenging job 
that I spend twelve hours a 
day at to and Lava no time to 
be lonely,” aha says. “My 
children are doing fine. 
They're super.” 

The BKrlwlimftn children 
are now all away from home. 
Peter, 26, to married, waft law 
dark for a federal judge to 
Seattle, and is about to go 
into private practice, Jan, 23, 
recently graduated from col- 
lege and may settle in Saute 
Fe. Tom, 22, and Jody Aim, 
19, ore college students- Bob, 
IT, to at Princtpto, a Chris- 
tian Science prep school in 
St, Louis, Missouri 

“We are waiting this thing 


out," Jeanne says. "I could 
&eU the house to improve ouf 
finances, but I won’t. Every- 
body has problems, but it's 
how you cope with them. 
The worst to behind us." 

A visit by Tom Ehrlich- 
man to hia father in the Bum- 
mer of 1975, led to the devel- 
opment of one Ehrlichman^ 
closest friendships in Saute 
Fe. Tom bad a favorite 
French instructor at Stan- 
ford whose parents, Walter 
and Vivian Kerr, lived in 
Santa Fe, and Tom phoned 
them. The Kerrs immedi- 
ately invited him to their 
home, and suggested that he 
bring his tether nTorijr. 

The Kerrs took an imme- 
diate liking to Ehrlichman. 
Soon they were haring din- 
ner together, talking about 
history, the war, contempo- 
rary politics and John’s situ- 
ation. *T don't judge people 
or their actions," Kerr told 
me later. “I take people as 1 
find them. 

"I hire John* He U engag- 
ing and, articulate. Ho got 
caught in a difficult situa- 
tion, hard for someone on the 
outside to understand— the 
pressures and obligations of 
working for a President. You 
can tell a publisher you don't 
went to do something* IPs 
not so easy with a Presi- 
dent.” 

Kbit and his French wife 
had both been jouroaltots- 
He covered World War II for 
the New York Herald Trib- 
une, and had been at Stalin- 
grad shortly after the fierce 
battle bed finally been won 
by the Soviets there. Kerr 
and Ehrlichman found them- 
selves reminiscing about the 
war, 

Ehrlichman was an Air 
Corps navigator, flew twen- 
ty-six missions in a “pathfin- 
der” squadron, which had 
the dangerous job of flying 
ahead of the main bomber 
group to find targets. He was 
aviation-minded because hto 
father, Rudolph, was an 
American flier in World War 
L Rudolph Ehrlich m an also 
tried to enlist to World War 
IL Wh™ be Was rejected an 
over-age, he joined the Royal 
Canadian Air Force and was 
killed to a plane crash- John 
was 16 at the time* 

John grand- 

father, Walter Ebrlichmao. 
emigrated from the Odessa 
area on the Black Sea, near 
the Romanian border. He 
was part of a German popu- 
lation which colonized the 
Southern Ukraine. Waiter 
Ehrlichman to buried to 
fiikur Cholim, a Jewish cem- 
etery to Seattle- 






and Cushman originally 
agreed to format a phone con- 
vernation they held to early 
July 1971 on the Ellsberg 
case, and that Cushman later 
testified that it took place, 
thus contradicting Rhrljch- 
man at a crude] time. At 
first Cushman couldn’t pro- 
duce written record of that 
call, but later he “found” it, 
explaining that his secretary 
had filed it During that July 
& call, according to Cuahman, 
Ehrlichman requested that 
the CIA provide assistance to 
Hunt, who was working on 
the Ellsbftrg situation for the 
White House. One former 
top CIA official describes 
Cushman's reversal as a 
"save your ass move, com- 
mon at the CIA." 

Speaking of these officials 
be wouldn't name, Ehrlich- 
man bsuL, “Their subterfuge, 
and in some cases their 
downright falsehood in cov- 
ering up their involvement, 
really got to me.'* 

At this very moment, as 
Ehrlichman works in the 
Federal Prison Camp at Safi 
ford, Arizona, he is con- 
vinced that his actions in the 
El Is berg case were motivated 
by concern for national secu- 
rity, that he was following 
presidential orders and tea- 
p [orations of Kissinger, and 
that the CIA knew what was 
going on. 

“I was in a minority in the 
White House who felt the 
prosecution of EUsbcrg and 
Russo was a mistake," Ehr- 
lich man told me in his Santa 
Fb home, “I bad the Presi- 
dent persuaded that way at 
one point, but Mitchell 
turned him around. I felt 
prosecuting FJtiberg was out 
of proportion to the offense, 
and bad politics, too. We 
were coming into an election, 
and it was giving a platform 
to his plteherg’s] point of 
view which was inimical to 
the President 

“We had to respond to 
EUabeig* and my idea was 
more devious. I wanted us to 
have Ziegler announce that 
we discovered Ellsbeig did 
not steal the Pentagon Pap- 
ers, That would have shifted 
the burden onto Ellsberg. 
Betide*, I think somebody at 
the New York Times stole 
the actual documents which 
got into print EUsberg'a 
theft was separate." 

In early summer of 1971, 
according to Ehrlich man, 
Kissinger was vehement over 
Ellsberg, pointing out that 
be also had the Vietnam op- 
tion papers and the lb S- nu- 
clear deterrent targeting 
plana. Nixon had assigned 


E njoyable as the Kem 
were, the social even- 
toga were occasional 
because Ehrlichman got 
deeply involved in his book. 
He says be had long consid- 
ered writing a mystery story 
because "I read them and 
thought. Gosh, 1 could write 
one m good an that,*’ He first 
planned a Washington mur- 
der mystery. He wrote a syn- 
opsis* but friends who read it 
made faces. 

Then, during the second 
Watergate trial ho had lunch 
with columnist William $a 
fire, and Safire sent the syn- 
opsis to his literary agent 


bullshit those people throw 
around at, say, Elaine's res- 
taurant [in New York}. And 
John will always be ill-at- 
ease with liberal media jour- 
nalists.” 

About 50,000 copies of 
The Company have been 
sold, and Paramount bought 
the movie righto Simon & 
Schuster quickly signed Ehr- 
lichman to write a second 
novel, and this time, accord- 
ing to Ehrlichman, the set- 
ting will not be in presiden- 
tial places and the characters 
will bear no relationship to 
red people. When be was to 
Washington this past year. 


novelet's skill John Ken- 
neth Galbraith praised it and 
so did other reviewed. The 
CIA does not come off well to 
this yam about how a young 
President showed the CIA to 
murder a priest, spiritual 
leader to an anti-Castro 
farce, to order to sabotage 
their invasion of Cuba. Two 
president* later, Monckton 
can hold this over the CLA 
director, but the chief spook 
is able to blackmail the Pres- 
ident when he learns the in- 
side atory of a strange break- 
up at Democratic headquart- 
er* This is where we all 


Ehrlichman the job of inves- 
tigating the Ella berg situa- 
tion and leaks, so there were 
meetings in John s office. 

“Kissinger attended a 
number of these," Ehrlich- 
ntsn said, “and there ore to 
existence to the Nixon pap- 
ore records of Henry's rather 
vigorous insistence that 
something be done about 
Ella berg. At other time*, 
Henry was upset about EUs- 
berg in front of the President 
and that's on tape. 

“A! Haig sat to for Hoary 
at some of these meetings So 
either he or Henry were dis- 
creetly involved to the 
Plumbers, though that name 
was never used. Henry was 
aware there was a unit organ- 
ized to deal with the Ellsberg 
problem. 

“Once Henry and l had a 
spirited argument over 
whether bis aide. David 
Young, should be a part of it 
Henry had no objection to 
the activities of our unit; he 
just didn't want David to it 

“It was finally argued 
aboard a helicopter en route 
to San Clemente, end the 
President said, “Oh, Henry, 
It isn't that Important Let's 
go ahead and do this.' That's 
where it was decided on 
David Young . , . 

“Henry had all sorts of 
stories about the nonconfor- 
mist life Elk berg led. and 
the problems Rand [the Cali- 
fornia think tank] had with 
him, and basically what an 
unreliable guy he was. This 
was the foundation for the 
unit to go to California to 
find out what sort of bird he 
wsa and what aorta of facts 
could be developed as to 
what be would do in the fu- 
ture — what his motives were, 
It had to be done by some- 
body. 

“Kissinger was the moving 
and efficient force that 
caused the push on ELbberg. 

I don't know, however, that 
Henry was aware that the 
unit was sent out to lieu of 
the FBL But he assumed it 
waa being taken care of by 
somebody, by some govern- 
ment entity." 

What happened nest, back 
there in 1971, is why Ehrlich- 
man is at Salford prison now. 
Krogh and Young, now with 
Howard Hunt and E. Gordon 
Liddy aboard, sent Ehriich- 
man a memo dated August 

II recommending “that a 
covert operation be under- 
taken to exsmtoe" the medi- 
cal files held hy EUsberg'a 
psychiatrist, Dr. Lewis J. 
Fielding, to Beverly Hills. In 
the apace for “Approve," 
Ehrlichman entered “E" and 


But tt i* not where John 
RKrli^wup departs. He 
seems obsessed with the CIA. 
HIs book reflects that He 
scan* the doilies and clips ev- 
erything about the agency. It 
te the one entity which can 

nnnulflT htot- 

“I read everything I can 
get my hamh on about the 
CIA," he told me. “The OA 

had a heavy hand in the Ells- 
berg caw. Their subterfuge, 
and to some cases, their 
downright falsehood in cov- 
ering up their Involvement, 
really got to me.” 

Ehrlichman won’t name 
the names of his CIA riRaina 
on the record, but according 
to sworn testimony, Ehrlith- 
man had a number of con- 
tact# with the CIA, particu- 
larly with Brigadier General 
Robert E. Cushman, the dep- 
uty director. Ehrlichman be- 
come* exasperated to trying 
to describe his travail, and 
sputters about CIA official* 
“with connections to the 
Fielding (break-in) case-” 

What probably angers 
Ehrlichman most ia that be 


he sketched buildings, and 
took notes about their de- 
tails* so hja descriptions 
would be richer. He turned 
in about 100 pages of manu- 
script before he entered pria- ' 
on. He tries to conceal bis 
pleasure over the good recep- 
tion his first work got. 

No scorecard is required to 
identify the characters to 
The Company (a code term 
for the CIA), President Rich- 
ard Monkton Is profane, 
ornery, overly suspicious, 
susceptible to fatigue and 
can't take much alcohol He 
Is Richard Nixon. National 
Security adviser Dr. Gar! 
Teseler is a former Harvard 
professor turned egomaniac 
so no dues are necessary. Oh 
well, throw away the names 
of Ehrlichman's characters. 
This work of fiction k peo- 
pled by Richard Helms, Bob 
Haldeman, E. Howard Hunt, 
John Ehrlichman and others, 
including Spiro Agjiew. 

What surprised many with 
an aversion to Ehrlichman is 
that hi* book m well done. 
Sod displays a professional 


The idea wag immediately 
sold to Simon & Schuster. 
The plot changed from mur- 
der mystery to a tale involv- 
ing the President and the 
CIA. Ehrlichman admits that 
the project began as "exploi- 
tation!" of hia name, but 
claims that half-way through 
the manuscript “they started 
talking about it befog a de- 
cent book.” 

Ehrlichman'^ editor is Mi- 
chael Korda, a vice president 
of Simon & Schuster, and an 
accomplished author in his 
own right. Korda wee no fsu 
to the Nixon administration, 
and took on EhTlichmsiii ^ ^ 
physician takes a patient. 

“John Ehrlichman never 
gave me a problem at all with 
the book,” Korda told mt 
“He is very efficient, and 
better organised than most 
writers. He is terribly discip- 
lined and has a quick intel- 
ligence. He set out to learn 
how to be a writer . . , 

“I don't see John moving 
to art and literary circles, 
however. He wouldn't have 
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below it penned,, “If done un- 
dtr your omumnce that it is 

GOt tmctffibifl.” 

To this day Ehriichman 
insists that he didn't know 
the “covert”’ operation ' was 
going to be e burglary. He 
claims that there are at least 
fifteen ways insurance adjus- 
ters manage to look at pri- 
vate records without violat- 
ing someone's civil rights or 
pulling a break-in. Krogh 
told me; “John never speci- 
fied break-in. He never used 
those words.” 

When prosecutors learned 
about the Fielding break-in, 
Ehrlichmao had David 
Young get the files out for 
him. Ehriichman did not 
know that Young also made 
oopiea of the damaging 
memos for himself, altered 
some and then turned them 
over to the prosecutor in re- 
turn for imm unity. Conse- 
quently, Ehriichman *s sworn 
statementi were somewhat 
at odds with the facta the 
prosecutor already had, and 
be wee Indicted for perjury, 
lying tq the FBI. and con- 
spiring to violate the civil 
rights of Dr. Fielding. 

“Young flat-out bed," 
Ehrlichman says now. “He 
Stole those documents and 
lied under oath about the 
memos end conversations 
with me. I didn't mind Mm 
talking if he had only told 
the truth.” 

Ehrbvbmaii has little re- 
spect for Young, who waa out 
of sight during much of the 
Watergate uproar. After his 
court appearance. Young left 
quickly for England, where 
be now lives. William H. 
Merrill, who prosecuted the 
Plumbers, says* “Young was 
protecting Kissinger.” 

Interestingly, Ehrlichman 
voices ao hard feelings 
about Kissinger* He ob- 
served that ‘'the pressure 
Hemy put On the President 
about EUsbenT caused the 
White House response, and 
adds that “Kissinger was not 
aware of the break-in. nor 
was I, until afterwards. But 
eveiv then, it could be justi- 


fi*d on a national security 
' basis,” 

Ehriichman hasn't given 
up on the Plumbers case. 
'Hie U. S. Court of Appeals 
in May 1976 reversed thq 
convictions of Bernard L. 
Barker mi Eugenio IL Mar- 
tunes, who helped perform 
the Fielding burglary, on the 
ground# that, in effect, they 
were opera tion at the discre- 
tion of the “superiors," 
namely. Hunt, Liddy mi 
Ehriichman, Ehrlichman’s 
lawyers feel that since the 
U. S- Supreme Court must 
soon take on the question of 
"wajtrantlesfl eatr/’— break- 
ins by the CIA and the FBI 
for “national security 11 — they 
mfl also have to consider 
Ehrli ch ma tTs case. 

£a striving to get the “na- 
tional security” argument 
into his trial, Ehrlichman 
asked that White House pap- 
ers and tapes be subpoenaed. 
At one point Judge Gtsell 
demanded that the White 
House submit, under the 
Brady rule, any materials 
which were exculpatory in 
the Plumbers case, but set 
restrictions oa what had to 
be produced, Gesell had al- 
ready ruled that national se- 
curity wea not a defense. 

The White House com- 
plied, but the materials did 
not satisfy Ehdichinan. 
Presidential counsel J. Fred 
Buxhardt then signed an af- 
fidavit that he familiarized 
himself with the cane, had 
examined the aubpoened 
notes, and concluded that 
the materials already seat 
we™ sufficient to bear on the 
question of Bhrlichman’s in- 
nocence or guilt 
The Watergate prosecu- 
tors had intimated to Bux- 
hardt that some of his ac- 
tions on behalf of the Presi- 
dent were pushing the mar- 
gins of what a lawyer could 
ethically do. Ehriichman 1 ' a 
lawyers sew this situation as 
a threat to Suzhardt and be- 
lieve Buzhardt was playing 
hall with the prosecutors to 
protect himself 


E hriichman says he 
made many mistakes in 
the Watergate situa- 
tion, but admits no guilt. If 
any member of the Nixon 
White House had as much 
daw of what genetically 
to be called “Water- 
aa Niitm did, it was 
i. The seeds of the 
tragedy were in the Plumb- i 
ere operation because the 
same operatives later did the 
Watergate break-in. 

L L i was out of the Water- 


gate break-in situation for 
months and months/' Ehr- 
Hchman said, “Nison told me 
Dean was handling it, and 
for me to stay out I got into 
it when McCords letter to 
Sirica broke- f was charged, 
though, with conspiring with 
a hunch of people from June 
17,1972, on. 

“The specific acts by »« 
were supposed to he the con- 
versations with Dean where 
ho said I told hum to get 
Hunt out of the country, and 
later to 'deep am' the con- 
tents of Hunt'# safe. A con- 
versation with Kalmbach 
was the basis of another 
charge. Those conversations 
never took place. Colson tes- 
tified that it was Dean who 
volunteered to him that he 
had told Hunt to get out of 
the country, so that corro- 
borated my testimony. 

“It came down to a credi- 
bility question, between indi- 
viduals, Rem amber the tem- 
per of the times. When I 
walked in and out of that 
courthouse I was booed and 
people spit at me. Washing- 
ton had a pressure-cooker 


A year before, Ehriichman 
defended Nixon in his senate 
testimony. But in 1974, be 
says, “My faith is Niton 
greatly diminished. I had to 
sit there, day after day after 
day, and listen to the topes 
for my attorney#, and I heard 
conversations that I wasn't 
party to, between Nixon and 
other people, and some de- 
veloped tecta that were dia- 
metrically opposite to repre- 
sentations that he had made 
to me. That shook my con- 
fidence, 

“I got a trapped feeling be- 
fore 1 left the White Huu#e 
in 1973 because the Presi- 
dent told me that Henry Pe- 
terson reports that John 
Dean says, you did this and 
you did this, I said, 'Good 
night, Dean ia plu-hargaui- 
mg and he is trying to deliver 
people's heads on a plate/ 
The President said, 'Yeah, 
but S've got to be concerned 
about this/ 

"I began to see the diffi- 
culty I was in. That's why I 
got Wilton for a lawyer be- 
fore I left, I never practiced 
criminal law, I didn't know 
what conspiracy was or ob- 
struction of justice It was 
out of my field.” 

The Watergate proseeu- " 
tars have a different story on 
Shriichman's role in the cov- 
erup. When the facts were 
sorted out. It was clear to 
them that til the period right 
after the Watergate bieak-m, 
Ehriichman was under prea- 




3 ure to keep Howard Hunt 
happy lest he expoae the 
Plumbers operation, then 
still undiscovered. 

Kalmbach, a White House 
lawyer who arranged the 
hush money, testified that on 
July 26. 1972, Ehrlic h man 
told him how important it 
was for him to raise money 
secretly for Hunt and the 
other Watergate burglar, or 
“they'd have our heads in 
their laps.” Dean testified 
that within two days of the 
break-in, Ehriichman wea 
told Of the meetings where 
the operation was planned 
and told that Liddy and 
Hunt were involved. 

Moreover, the Nixon topes 
showed Ehriichman ac- 
knowledging to the President 
that money had been paid to 
the Watergate break-in de- 
fendant# to "keep them on 
the reaervatrom" Finally, 
Kalmbach testified that on 
April 6, 1973, he met with 
Ehriichman, who told h™ 
that the cowerup money ac- 
tion should be blamed on 
Dean. Kalmbach said he told 
Ehriichman: "And you, too, 
John,” 

I n the emotionalism of the 
period of the Senate Wat- 
ergate hearings and the 
subsequent federal triala, 
Ehriichman appeared ob- 
stinate, arrogant, and right- 
eous. Ehriichman, in the 
more relaxed time in Santo 
Fe before he entered prison., 
toM me: 

"I was impacted more by 
those trials than anything, 
that has ever happened to 
me- That experience brought 
forth in me an aspect of van- 
ity and of persona] pride. It 
was very much an attack on 
my veracity, and a lot of my 
own image of myself at that 
time. It was a hard thing to 
let go. I am fairly well loose 
of it, at the moment” 

The softening of Fhriicfa- 
mais was first noticed in the 
last bourn of the second trial 
(the cover-up) when be 
broke into tears on the wit- 
ness stood. It was the realisa- 
tion that Nixon bad deceived 
him which made Ehrlichm an 
break down, and even then, 
he described how Nixon him* 
self had hurst into tens 
when he told Ehrlich n> ftp, on 
April 29, 1973. that he must 
resign. Ehriichman recalled 
that be told Nixon that per- 
haps one day, ho could ex- 
plain those events to liis 
children, 

Ehriichman was found 
guilty on a raft of chargea. 
For his part in the cover-up, 
be wag sentenced to serve 



thirty months to eight years. 
The Plumbers case convic- 
tion got him twenty months 
to five years. 

Before the trial, Ehriich- 
man says, “I was optimistic 
there would be a proper re- 
sult, I knew it wus a problem, 
but I had confidence in the 
system, and thought 1 could 
get a fair Uriah Qnce the 
trials were under way, Bhr- 
liehtoan told me, “the idea 
that a jury wouldn't believe 
me, was a very tough thing 
tot me to contemplate. As 
hokey aa the trial was, still 
the idea that any jury 
wouldn't believe me.. . But 
there was an irrationality ex- 
isting at that time. It was lit- 
erally, a runaway jury.” 

One October afternoon, 
with the leaves glistening 
with autumn color, and the 
sky a limpid Mua, \ 
the hypothetical question as 
to how Ehriichman would re- 
act to an offer of a pardon by 
President Ford. 

"I don't have the foggiest 
idea what he would do,” be 
said, "I would accept such a 
pardon for purely practical 
reasons. There has to ha an 
end to this. I'm looking at it 
from e very personal, prag- 
matic and financial view- 
point, if that's a quick and 
easy way out of this thing, 
fine." 

T asked him when he came 
to this conclusion. 

"About twenty minutes 
after the verdict in the sec- 
ond case," he laughed 
“When I realized how heav- 
ily the cards were stocked 
against me." 

I asked him whether it was 
all worth it, the pursuit of 
Ellsberg, over Lawrence 
O'Brien, Democratic Na- 
tional Chairman in 1972, the 
driving curiosity which led to 
the Watergate break-in? 

“1 won't answer that," he 
said finely, “because the an- 
swer goes to the premise of 
your question and that's the 
essence of these lawsuits 
which are still pending. 
Come hack in ten years and 
let's kick it around” 

“John feels sorry, but not 
guilty ” Jeanne Ehriichman 
told me one month after her 
husband entered Salford, 
“He will survive and do bet- 
ter- l have no plans to visit 
him, though I'd love to see 
John. H e has to teU m e 
whether ifa easier for him to 
see me.” 

I t is one matter to thfnk 
about entering prison, 
and another to contem- 
plate what your life will be 
like afterwards. Ehriichman 
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had pretty much thought 
that one out too, 

“Afterwards, I don't know 
that anything happens that's 
different from now * be said, 
"except that a measure of 
uncertainty is removed from 
my life, Fm no less nor more 
guilty than when I went in. 
That's a problem for other 
people, Fm not going to as- 
sume the burden of going 
around trying to persuade 
them one way or the other." 

Ehriichman will be in his 
early fifties when he ia re- 
leased from prison— or at 
least it looks that way— go he 
has a fair number of years 
left "I will live those years 
with equanimity," he said, 


“There are » many unre- 
quited activities, projects, 
curiosities that I have that If 
I had three times as many 
years left to me, I'd never get 
them all done. Fm cot afraid 
to make a living. It's not 
really a problem to make a 
living In this country, no 
matter what your circum- 


Ehrlichman says he 
doesn't expect to return to 
the practice of law, “I can 
write,” he said. K I have two 
or three books stacked up 
that I'd like to do, Fm opti- 


“There are advantages in 
being unplugged. I never 
wanted to work for big cor- 
porations under any ctmtm- 
stecceo. If my experience in 
Washington taught me any- 
thing, it was to reaffirm what 
I learned ia the Army— that 
I am not cut out for that 
kind of thing." 

Ehriichman says some of 
the most meaningful, and 
pleasant experiences he has 
had in the past two years 
were with his children. He 
and his son, Peter, tile law- 
yer, have talked openly 
about the ordeal, how it has 
affected the family, and what 
is ahead. 

“I had e session with my 
Bona after I resigned," 
Echrlicfcmjan recalled, "We 
went out and sat by the 
beach for a couple days and 
talked about all this, and 
what waa liable to happen, I 
told them then it was a ten- 
year process from 1973 [to 
J983], "Hurt Wes intuitive, 
and not analytical. 

M r just felt that a thing of 
that magnitude and passion 
would take that long to work 
out, I didn't think there was 
any mason to get their ex- 
partitions up, so they 
wouldn't think this was 
something that was going to 
blow over." E 
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